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The Salon and English Letters. By Chatjncey Brewster 
Tinker. New York: The Maemillan Company, 1915. 
290 pp. 

Professor Tinker's book marks a distinct achievement in an im- 
portant direction, — the illumination, by means of scholarly and 
appreciative research, of what might be called the periphery of 
English literature in the eighteenth century. The treatment of 
this literature proper has hitherto been scholarly enough, although 
there are great masses of material as yet practically untouched. But 
the borderlands of this literature, in which it meets with society, 
with political, or philosophical speculation, or with related art 
forms, have usually been disposed of in vague generalization or 
presented in chatty and unreliable volumes of the "Life and 
Times " variety. This study of the salon puts at our disposal the 
fruits of extended investigation into the relations of letters and 
mixed society. The entirely masculine setting of clubs and coffee- 
houses remains to be studied with the same thoroughness; while 
Professor Tinker's list of literary types developed under these social 
influences may be extended considerably to include satire and mock- 
heroic, the memoirs, and the pseudo-fiction of current scandal. 
Then in due time may follow the adequate treatment of various 
hybrid forms of expression with no immediate social connections: 
the theories of gardening as a fine art, that anticipated the Romantic 
Revival; the art of social and political caricature; the cultivation 
of a taste for the " picturesque " ; and the new literature for and 
about children. 

Professor Tinker's sub-title, " Chapters on the inter-relations of 
literature and society in the Age of Johnson," modestly disclaims 
any attempt at logical finality in the organization of his material. 
The subject still tempts, as it always has, to a popular and informal 
treatment. As the reader pursues a somewhat futile search for 
some unifying principle in the book, whether it be merely chron- 
ological or a contention for French influence or a testing of the 
English product by the standards of the Hotel de Rambouillet, he 
is even inclined to question the one concise statement of purpose, 
that appears in the introductory chapter : — " I shall trace as well 
as I can the attempt made in England between 1760 and 1790 to 
emulate the literary world of Paris ..." 

This tracing of a distinct movement, indeed, is exactly what we 
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miss in Professor Tinker's treatment. There is a long and inter- 
esting chapter on "English Authors in Parisian Salons" that 
makes it clear enough that wellnigh every literary Englishman who 
visited Prance after 1750 found his way frequently to these assem- 
blies. Succeeding chapters make it equally clear that the salon 
of the seventeenth century in England was never really naturalized 
and produced no offspring ; that the " levee " was a rather intimate 
morning function practised for a century in England as in Prance, 
and that among literary people this often took a literary tone ; and 
that the popular evening assemblies of the time were given over to 
dancing and cards, often to the exclusion of all profitable conver- 
sation, literary or what not. But there is no particular evidence 
that the salons of the Bluestockings originated under Prench influ- 
ence or were developed in close imitation of French practises, 
except as they were colored somewhat by the intercourse of distin- 
guished visitors between the two countries. The data regarding 
such visits, indeed, give little indication that English society leaders 
were attracted to contemporary Prench salons as real models ; they 
seem much more concerned about their approximation of the H6tel 
de Eambouillet and even the circle of Mile, de Scudery, though they 
protest all the while that they have substituted plain common 
sense for 

point and turn and equivoque. 

The fact appears to be that when English salons lost their literary 
character after the Eestoration, — largely because social conditions 
were ill-adapted and no capable salon-leaders were at hand, — there 
lingered little scattered groups of women who affected serious lit- 
erary and critical conversation, but the mass of society sought its 
amusement in the direction Mme. Mazarin's salon had indicated, — 
the delights of the gaming table. The critical circles of femmes 
savantes are portrayed clearly enough in one of the experiences of 
Sarah Fielding's David Simple, 1 written as late as 1744. The ex- 
travagant love of cards stares at us from every satire of the time, 
particularly those of the periodical essays. For example, a writer 
in the Connoisseur, No. 110 (1756), estimates "upon an exact 
calculation" that the fashionable assemblies in London and the 
suburbs amount annually to eight thousand three hundred and 

1 Not " Peter Simple " (p. 257 ) . 
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upwards, and "gaming is an essential diversion at all these meet- 
ings." Is it far wrong to regard the efforts of Mrs. Montagu and 
her friends as primarily a reaction against the domination of all 
social gatherings by this one amusement? 

From the evidence supplied by the periodical essays two docu- 
ments in particular bear upon the history of English salons, — one 
the ironical note of invitation quoted and discussed in Johnson's 
Rambler, No. 10 (1750), the work of Hester Mulso, who later be- 
came the salon favorite Mrs. Chapone ; the other a proposal, in the 
Connoisseur, No. 49 (1755), to establish an English Parliament of 
Ladies somewhat after the model of the Covent Garden Society, a 
card-playing organization of fashionable women. This was written 
by John Duncombe, who had just published his rather famous fem- 
inist poem The Feminead, and who was later to become the husband 
of the talented Susanna Highmore. Certainly it is not without 
significance that all three of these people, together with the learned 
Elizabeth Carter, were members of the circle that for years gathered 
about the person of Samuel Eichardson in North-End, and there 
cultivated essentially the pleasures of the literary salon and deplored 
the idle pursuits of fashionable assemblies. The prominence and 
influence of this coterie of Eichardson, particularly in its insistence 
on profitable amusement and its encouragement of literary effort, 
cannot easily be disregarded in tracing the rise of salons in the 
eighteenth century. The presiding genius was a man, but the man 
was Eichardson. 

Indeed there appears to be another possible interpretation of the 
salon and its function. According to this the ideal salon is a perfect 
balance of interests : aristocratic and bourgeois; pleasant and profit- 
able; social as against critical, philosophical, or in general intel- 
lectual. Only in rare instances has this perfect balance been found, 
— in the palace of Urbino, perhaps, or in the Hotel de Eambouillet. 
Imitations of these ideal creations have invariably tipped the bal- 
ance in one direction or another, and have become self-conscious 
and artificial. This was particularly true' of early English experi- 
ments, whether they leaned toward literature and kept up a pretense 
at match-making, like that of the "Matchless" Orinda, or made 
most of the gaming table, like the French and English guests of 
Mme. Mazarin. A little later, when literature and aristocracy in 
England had practically parted company, and women of fashion 
had lost interest in literary pursuits, it was left for the disciples 
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of the new bourgeois school of letters to build up their own coteries 
in their own way, taking suggestions where they pleased. The result 
was something like the Hotel de Eambouillet and something like 
the French salons of the eighteenth century, but was essentially 
representative of sentimental middle-class England, leaning heavily 
toward serious but orthodox thought. 

In his concluding chapter, on " The Social Spirit in English 
Letters," Professor Tinker has particular difficulty with his his- 
torical perspective. Fluent and clever conversation, the cultivation 
of familiar correspondence both for its own sake and as an adjunct 
to fiction, diary-keeping, and the art of intimate biography had all 
been in process of development in England for generations. The 
first two had flourished in the mid-seventeenth century about the 
court of Henrietta Maria, and had never been lost sight of after- 
ward, although Swift was bewailing English conversation as a lost 
art in 1738, and Mme. de Sevigne's correspondence, published in 
1726, no doubt gave a fresh impetus to English letter-writing. To 
say, however, that "the golden age of English letter-writing ar- 
rived without a period of long and painful preparation " is as open 
to question as the grouping of Lady Mary with Cowper, Johnson, 
and Horace Walpole as writers " at the end of the century " 
(p. 252). 

As for the composition of intimate biography and its employment 
of realistic detail, one need only refer to the host of memoirs and 
secret histories published at the opening of the century. Many of 
them shamelessly mingled fact and fiction, it is true. Most of them 
were little more than translations from the French, localized so 
far as possible on English soil. But it is scarcely adequate to 
compare Boswell's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides and his Life 
of Johnson with such formal posthumous biographies as had pre- 
ceded these in England, with the conclusion that here was essen- 
tially a new thing, dependent upon the recent union of social and 
literary interests. If comparison be made with such documents 
as the Memoirs of the Count de Oramont or some of the intimate 
if unidentified detail of Mrs. Manley or Eliza Haywood or the 
various periodical essayists, the novelty of Boswell's work is of a 
different sort. It consists Chiefly in doing for a great literary figure 
after his death what had been done for numerous prominent social 
figures in their lifetime. Doubtless Boswell -was working according 
to theory and not consciously following a tradition. In any case 
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it does not follow that he chose to apply this treatment to Johnson 
because the latter was prominent in the life of the salons. 

All this is by way of criticism of the development of Professor 
Tinkers thesis, or of the slight interest he seems to have had in 
presenting a thesis at all. It is not intended to reflect upon the 
thoroughness with which he has collected and digested the details 
of the varied correspondence with which he has made himself so 
familiar. The book illuminates certain sides of eighteenth century 
life and letters as no previous work has done, and the presentation 
is vivid and in the main convincing. It would be more valuable 
for the student if accompanied by a bibliography of the many 
sources drawn upon by the author. As it is, one is left to infer 
that these are limited to the references in the foot-notes, thus leav- 
ing some rather serious gaps in his data. For instance, there is 
no mention whatever of the rather well-known account in the 
Observer, No. 17, of an evening spent with certain easily recognized 
celebrities at one of the Feasts of Reason conducted by Mrs. Mon- 
tagu ("Vanessa"). 

A. H. TJpham. 

Miami University. 



Las Paredes Oyen, por Juan Ruiz be Alarcon, edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Caroline Bourland, New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1914. 12mo., xxx -f- 189 pp. 

[Continued from p. 104.] 

I, 647. Darme- yo por entendido. ' Act on his suggestion ' is 
nearer the meaning than the interpretation of the note. The 
speaker's statement means that he is under no obligation to obey 
a suggestion when it will be to his own undoing ; not that he will 
pretend that he did not understand what Don Mendo meant, for 
he acknowledges (w. 644-645) that he does. The same connota- 
tion of this participle is to be found in the French c'est entendu. 

I, 739. This passage does not recall the classification of women 
in Verdad Sospechosa, i, iii, nearly as much as the tirade below, 
vv. 742-770, recalls Lope's Noche Tohndana, i,. vi. 

I, 740-741. Quien . . . azar. The expression here is not one 
of warning but of ill-wishing and would be more nearly rendered 
by something like the following: 'Bad luck to him who leads 



